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and stop short at the point where the exercise of prerogatives
would become an annoyance or a danger to others.

This fundamental principle of law springs from the conflict
of two rival liberties. The foundation of law rests on respect
for the liberty of one's neighbour; if this is true as regards
two individuals, it is still more true of those great legal person-
alities which we call States. The social instinct is as natural
a law for States as for men. States cannot live in isolation
any more than men, for the variety of their natural products
and the diversity of their interests and national temperaments
compel them to depend one on the other. Each is necessary
to the other, and in proportion as their civilisation progresses,
so much the more do they come to depend upon the friendly
aid of other peoples. The mere fact that several States dwell
side by side forms between them a bond of mutual inter-
dependence and reciprocity in political and economic matters
from which arises the duty that each do nothing to compromise
those rights which it claims for itself from the others. In short,
there arises between the different States that are members
of the international community a legal and binding relation-
ship from which they cannot withdraw. International rela-
tions thus produce international law. Ubi societas, ibi jus.
The Covenant which forms the Preface to the Treaty of
Versailles pays solemn homage to this maxim by establishing
the League of Nations, to which the International Law of the
future will look for its sanction.

It is not enough to make a solemn proclamation of the
existence of international law, nor to inscribe its precepts
upon treaties that have no guarantee except the loyalty of
the contracting parties. If it is to be a real force, there must
be judges to apply it to the various disputes that may arise
between States in order to settle international differences
by peaceful processes. National Courts are insufficient for
this task, for their impartiality would not be beyond suspicion,
and they have no jurisdiction over other States. Consequently
international law requires international judges.